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Central Banking in New Zealand 
III—THE STRUCTURE OF THE RESERVE BANK 


Establishment 

The Reserve Bank was constituted by the Reserve 
Bank of New Zealand Act, 1933, as a body corporate, 
with a share capital of 100,000 publicly subscribed 
shares of £5 each and a Reserve Fund of £1 million 
provided by the State. With the passing of the 
Reserve Bank Amendment Act, 1936, the shares were 
purchased by the Government and the Bank became 
a State-owned institution. 

The head office of the Bank is situated in Welling 
ton, but an agency will be opened shortly in Auckland 
to deal mainly with transfers of Government securities 
and exchange control permits. 

Board 

The management of the Bank is vested in a Board 
of Directors, consisting of a Governor (who is chair 
man), a Deputy-Governor, and up to seven “ordinary” 
members, appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council. The ordinary members hold ofhce during 
the pleasure of the Governor-General in Council, but 
shall not continue in ofhce, without re-appointment, 
for more than five years. In addition to these members 
the Secretary to the Treasury is, by virtue of his office, 
a member of the Board. 


Governor and Deputy-Governor 

The Governor and Deputy-Governor are appointed 
from time to time by the Governor-General in Coun 
cil, each to hold office for a period of seven years, 


after which time they are eligible for re-appointment 
They are in control of the administration of the assets 
and general business of the Bank, with authority to 
act and give decisions on all matters which are not 
specifically reserved for the Board. 
Members of the Board 

The present members of the Board are—the 
Governor, Mr. E. C. Fussell, the Deputy-Governor, 
Mr. A. Ross, (who were appointed to their present 
positions on 21st July, 1948, and 3rd November, 1948, 
respectively); the Hon. B. Roberts, appointed 22nd 
June, 1949; Messrs. T. W. Perry and P. O. Smellie, 
and Dr. R. G. McElroy, who were appointed on 7th 
November, 1951; Mr. G. Lawn, whose appointment 
dates from August, 1936, and Mr. B. C. Ashwin, Secre 
tary to the Treasury. 
Executive Committee 

The Act provides for an executive committee of 
the Board to function by direction of the Board or 
with the concurrence of the Governor. This commit- 
tee is competent to deal with any matter within the 
jurisdiction of the Board, but its decisions must be 
submitted to the Board for confirmation at its next 
meeting. This provision meets the need for prompt 
action that is apt to arise at any time in the exercise 
of functions of a central bank. 
Distribution of Profits 

The profits at the end of each financial year, after 
provision has been made for bad and doubtful debts, 
depreciation of assets, superannuation or retiring 
allowances of the staff, and so on, are paid into the 
Public Account to the credit of the Consolidated 


Fund. 


Weekly Statement 

By its governing Act the Reserve Bank is required to 
publish a weekly statement of its assets and liabilities 
as at the close of business on the day stipulated as the 
weekly balancing day (formerly ~ deo 8 but since 
January, 1947, it has been Wednesday). A copy of 
every statement is published in the Gazette. 


Auditors 

The Governor-General in Council from time to 
tume appoints one or more persons to be auditors of 
the Bank for a term not exceeding two years. Any 
person appointed auditor may, on the expiration of 
his term of ofhce, be reappointed. 

The present auditors are Messrs. D, A. F. Crombie 
and F. H. Harris, both Public Accountants, of Wel 
lington. 

GENERAL FUNCTIONS 

The general functions of the Bank are set out in 
the Act as follows:— 

“It shall be the general function of the Reserve 
Bank, within the limits of its powers, to give effect 
as far as may be to the monetary policy of the Govern 
ment, as communicated to it from time to time by the 
Minister of Finance. For this purpose, and to the 
end that the economic and social welfare of New Zea 
land may be promoted and maintained, the Bank shall 
regulate and control credit and currency in New Zea- 
land, the transfer of moneys to or trom New Zealand, 
and the disposal of moneys that are derived from the 
sale of any New Zealand products and for the time 
being are held overseas, and shall do all such things 
within the limits of its powers as it deems necessary 
or desirable to promote and safeguard a stable in 
ternal price level and the highest degree of produc 
tion, trade, and employment that can be achieved by 
monetary action.” 

“For the purpose of enabling the Reserve Bank to 
fulfil its functions the Governor-General may by 
Order-in-Council make all such regulations ... , as he 
from time to time considers necessary o 

“In the exercise of their functions and powers under 
the principal Act the Governor and the Board of 
Directors shall give effect to any resolution of the 
House of Representatives in respect of any functions 
or business of the Reserve Bank.” 


PARTICULAR FUNCTIONS 


Government Banker 

As the banker for the Government, one of the func- 
tions of the Bank is to hold the accounts of the Gov- 
ernment departments. Most of these operate on a 
single account known as the Public Account, but there 
are also a number of separate accounts, an important 
one being the Post Office account. In addition various 
marketing organisations have accounts with the Bank 
~—the Marketing Department, the Dairy Products 
Marketing Commission, the Wool Disposal! Commis- 
sion and the Apple and Pear Marketing Board. 

Government banking business outside Wellington 
is carried out through branches of the Bank of New 
Zealand, the largest of the trading banks in this 
country. 
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Clearing House 

bach trading bank is required to keep deposits at 
the Reserve Bank equal to not less than the aggregate 
of 7 per cent of demand habilities in’ New 
Zealand and 3 per cent of thei time liabilities in New 
Zealand. This provides, among other things, the basis 
for an inter-bank Through 
accounts at the Reserve Bank the trading banks setth 


thes 


clearing system these 


the balances due among themselves as a result of 
normal banking transactions 
Note and Coin Issue 

The Bank for the 
notes, and for arranging their printing, Custody, issuc 
It acts on behalf of the 


is responsible design of bank 
withdrawal and cancellation 
Treasury as distributor and custodian of coimage 


Gold and External Reserves 


The monetary reserves of the Bank may consist of 


gold com and bullion deposits at the Bank of Lng 
land, British Treasury Bills and Bills of Exchange pay 
ible in London with an unexpired currency of not 
more than three months, and credit balances at several 
central banks overseas. In addition, the Bank may 
hold imvesements overseas which are an altermative 
form of reserve 

Section 4(1) of the Reserve Bank Amendment Act, 
1950, which reads as lollows, imposes on the Bank the 
duty to maintain reserves at an adequate level 

lt shall be the duty of the Bank to maintain re 
serves which, in the opinion of the Board of Directors, 
margin tor contingencies 
ifter taking into account prospective receipts and dis 
bursements of overseas funds, and having regard to 
the economic position within New Zealand.’ 


will provide a reasonable 


Exchange Control 
l he Re SCT VE 


in administering (with the 


Bank is the agent of the Government 


assistance of the trading 


banks) a system of exchange control. For details see 
arucles in the “Bulletin” for March and April, 1952. 


Public Debt in New Zealand 

On Ist October, 1936, the management of the Public 
Debt in New Zealand was transferred from the 
Treasury to the Reserve Bank and with the passing 
of the Amendment Act in 1936, the Bank was given 
authority to underwrite Government (The 
sank of England acts as agent of Treasury in respect 
of that part of New Zealand's public debt which is 
domiciled in London.) The functions of management 
include holding the stock registers, recording trans 
fers, paying interest, and organising the raising of 
Government loans by public subscription, and their 
redemption or conversion. 


loans. 


Research 

In order to carry out its functions the Bank must 
be well informed regarding economic conditions and 
developments in| New Zealand and throughout the 
particularly in the monetary held. Some of 
thy results of the research and analysis are made avail 
ibic from time to time to the Government and to the 


general public. 


Central Banker 

The Reserve Bank has a statutory duty to regulate 
credit and currency in New Zealand. ‘This means it 
must formulate and apply policies appropriate to cir 
cumstances ruling from time to time and to the broad 
general functions (described above) which the Bank 
is required to carry out. In its own lending activities, 
its dealings in securities, and its influence (direct or 
indirect) over the lending activities of the trading 
banks, it seeks to ensure the money supply and the 
flow of bank credit are adequate but not excessive. 
It must also take whatever action may be necessary 
to ensure that adequate overscas reserves are main 
tained at all times. 


world 
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OBPECTIVES OF THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


OR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
DESCRIBE THE CONDITIONS AND EVENTS WHICH LED TO THE 


THE PURPOSE Of THIS ARTICLE IS TO 
FORMATION OF THESE 


INSTITUTIONS.) 


IME INTER WAR PERIOD was one of enormous economic 
fluctuations in| employment 
kconomic disorganisation was 


problems, with severe 
production and trade 
general and “poverty amidst plenty” was a very real 
problem 

Countrics sought to improve their individual posi 
tions by adopting nationalistic practices in favour of 
Laritis were raised, competitive 
and discrimimatory exchange rates and import controls 
were used, and a steadily expanding network of trade 
\s one country after an 


other adopted thes expedients for purposes of self 


their own industries 


restrictions came into being 


preservation or retaliation the volume of world trade 
was severely diminished 

The initial causes of this sequence of events can be 
traced back to the end of World War I. During that 


war trade had been disrupted, many economies had 
suffered considerable physical destruction, inflation 
had become widespread, and everywhere there was a 
legacy of wartime restrictions. These factors hind 
ered the resumption of normal trade conditions, but 
more important was the change in the debtor /crediton 
relationships which had been brought about by the 
war. The United Kingdom and a number of other 
countries had lost many of their investments, while 
Germany was a heavily involved debtor nation. On 
the other hand, the United States, which previously 
had been a debtor, had now become the world’s most 
important creditor nation. This meant that a com- 
plete change in the pattern of world trade was re 
quired, because those countries which had lost their 
overseas investments had now to expand their exports 
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or reduce their imports to balance their payments, 
while countries which had reduced their indebtedness 
or, like the United States, had become creditors, had 
to reduce exports or increase imports, or maintain a 
steady outflow of capital investment. That necessary 
adjustment in the pattern of trade and in the policies 
of the main trading countries did not take place. In 
stead there was a tendency to try to stimulate exports, 
to protect national industries with tariffs or quotas ot 
exchange devaluation, and generally to try to achieve 
a balance of international payments by methods of 
restriction. The basic conditions under which trade 
could flow freely and currencies be convertible were 
not adequately achieved. There was plenty of inter 
national competition, but very little co-operation or 
understanding of the international implications of 
nationalistic policies. 

One factor which aggravated the position was the 
policy of trying to restore the gold standard (the fre 
convertibility of currencies into gold and into each 
other at fixed rates of exchange) before conditions 
were suitable for such convertibility. In the few vears 
following 1925, when the United Kingdom restored 
the gold standard with the same sterling-dollar ex 
change rate as operated before 1914, a valiant attempt 
was made to keep trade and finance moving freely. 
But with national currencies unstable, capital move 
ments erratic, international trade unbalanced, and 
demand tending to fall, the strain of keeping sterling 
convertible at the fixed exchange rate chosen in 1925 
proved more than the United Kingdom economy 
could bear, and in 1931 the gold standard was aband 
oned by the United Kingdom, followed by many other 
countries. That was at the beginning of the great 


depression. The economic disturbances of the 1920's 
were accentuated, and it was not surprising that world 
trade considerably declined and unemployment in- 
creased. Faced with this problem most of the coun- 
tries concerned imposed tariffs on their imports or 
endeavoured to increase their exports by competitive 


exchange depreciations. These attempts to restore 
external currency reserves and reduce unemployment 
were frustrated as soon as other countries did like- 
wise. 

Throughout the ‘20s meetings had been called 
from time to time by the League of Nations to reduce 
tariffs and remove restrictions to trade, but these had 
all been of no avail and by the 1930's nationalistic pro- 
tective policies were more widely adopted.  Inter- 
national trade had already suffered as a result of the 
above conditions, but the hardest blow of all came 
with the depression of the early ‘30s. The adoption 
by the United States Government of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff in 1930, was followed in other countries 
by similar measures which in practice gave them no 
prospect of improving their own conditions irrespec- 
tive of the effects on their neighbours. In 1932 the 
United Kingdom forsook the principles of free trade 
and imposed a general tariff, and in the same year at 
the Ottawa Conference the British Commonwealth ex- 
panded the scope of Imperial Preference. In the fol- 
lowing year a further World Economic Conference 
failed to arrest this world-wide trend. 

The spirit of international co-operation had fallen 
to its lowest ebb, and for the rest of the '30s economic 
nationalism held sway. Bilateral trade agreements, 
higher tariffs and increasing use of direct trade con- 


trols resulted. On the other hand the first signs of a 
return to freer trade appeared in the passing of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 1934, in the United 
States, and the tripartite agreement signed by the 
United Kingdom, the United States and France in 
1936, under which the three countries sought to 
stabilise the exchange rates between the dollar, pound 
and franc. Later Belgium, Switzerland and the 
Netherlands joined in the agreement. 

In spite of the increased restrictions, trade did re- 
vive to some extent in the second half of the ‘30s. Two 
reasons accounted for this, namely, the tendency for 
most countries to disregard their external situation 
and follow reflationary policies, and the development 
of an armament race, both of which raised the demand 
for imports. 

With the outbreak of World War II, private trade 
was further disrupted, an increased part of the trade 
of the belligerent countries thereafter being conducted 
on a Government to Government basis, and many new 
restrictions being imposed. However, even while the 
war was at its height, plans were being made for a 
revival of international co-operation in the economic 
and financial sphere. The troubles of the inter-war 
period were the result of deflation and an unwilling 
ness to accept imports, aggravated by an insufhciency 
of international monetary reserves. What was re- 
quired, therefore, was some organisation which would 
encourage international co-operation, increase inter 
national currency reserves, stabilise exchange rates, 
facilitate international lending and encourage both 
debtors and creditors to take the necessary action to 
correct large or chronic surpluses or deficits in their 
balance of payments. 

The two major plans which finally emerged were 
the Keynes* Plan in the United Kingdom and the 
White* Plan in the United States. The purposes and 
functions of these were similar, the differences mainly 
being in methods. In the Keynes plan an Inter 
national Currency Union was proposed with the func- 
tions of an international central bank. This bank 
proposed to issue on the overdraft principle a univers- 
ally acceptable currency which would be called 
“BANCOR”. Countries in balance of payments diff- 
culties could draw on the Union, this debit in its 
books being offset by a credit in other countries’ 
accounts as the money was spent. It contained a num- 
ber of unusual features, the most important being the 
charging of interest on credit balances. This was sug 
gested in order to make countries in chronic surplus 
take action to correct the position. 

The White plan provided for two institutions, a 
stabilisation fund and an international bank. The 
former would consist of a fixed fund, subscribed by 
members, on which members in temporary balance 
of payments difficulties could draw. The bank had 
many of the functions of a central bank including the 
issue of an international currency “UNITAS”, but its 
main function was to facilitate international lending. 

Meanwhile the Atlantic Charter and the Mutual 
Aid Agreement between the United Kingdom and the 
United States had each included clauses relating to 
the post-war need for expanding world trade and the 
latter had called for a conference at an early date to 


Britain and the late Dr. Harry White, assistant to the Secretary 
of the US. ‘Treasury. 
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neider the best means of achieving this end. These 

grecments provided the basis for the co-operation 

hich followed 

In August, 1942, the two Governments exchanged 
the plans and talks at the technical level followed 
st sutervals in the next cighteen months. As a result 
of these talks, there was continued revision of both 
«hemes. A compromise solution, “The Joint State 
ment by Experts on the Establishment of an Inter 
national Monetary Fund”, was eventually reached 
and was issued in April, 1944; and in the following 
month President Roosevelt invited 44 nations to at 
tend a monetary conference to be held at Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, U.S.A., commencing on Ist 
July, 1944.) It was still necessary to formulate the 
proposals for the International Bank, but there was 
little disagreement on this. The United Kingdom's 
small amendments to the United States draft were 
readily accepted, and it was dec ided to leave the details 
of the Bank's organisation to the Conference. 

On the Ist July the representatives of the forty-four 
invited nations (plus an observer from Denmark) as 
sembled at Bretton Woods, New Zealand's represen 
tatives being the Right Hon. Walter Nash, who was 
then Minister of Finance, Mr. B. C. Ashwin, Secretary 
to the Treasury, Mr. FE. C. Fussell, then Deputy 
Governor of the Reserve Bank, and Dr. A. G. B 
Fisher, then Counsellor to the New Zealand Legation 
in Washington and now a member of the Fund's staff 
The Conference was divided into three Commissions 

I. To study International Monetary Fund pro 
posals; 
Il. To study the International Bank; and 
Hil. To study other measures of international 
co-operation 

\lthough the basic ideas of the proposals put to the 
Conference remained intact, many important changes 
were made which clarified many points. The follow 
ing were the topics around which most discussion 
centred 
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(a) The size of quotas; since voting and borrowing 
rights in the Fund are in proportion to the size 
of the quotas, most countries desired their 
quotas to be as high as possible, and much 
negotiation was necessary before final agree 
ment was reached. 

The extent to which the Fund should function 
automatically. The United Kingdom wanted 
it to function as automatically as possible; but 
the United States, having in mind the strain to 
which their economy would be subjected 
through supplying foreign relief after the war, 
preferred that each case should be treated on 
its merits. A compromise solution was reached, 
whereby although certain rules were laid down 
in the articles, the final decisions were to be 
left to an executive board which would be in 
continuous session. 

The relationship of exchange rate to internal 
policies. For example, the Conference dis- 
cussed questions such as: did the exchange rate 
have to remain fixed even if a change would 
help to cure unemployment. 

The need for special measures during the post 
war transitional period. It was realised that 
the removal of many wartime exchange con 
trols would be impossible for some time after 
the cessation of hostilities, and special clauses 
on gradual removal were incorporated in the 
agreement, 

At the end of three weeks’ extensive discussion, the 
Conference closed on the 22nd July, 1944, unanimous 
agreement having been reached on the articles of both 
the Fund and the Bank. 

A period of nearly two years then elapsed during 
which the agreements were ratified by 33 countries, 
the war came to an end, and various administrative 
steps were taken to establish the two organisations. 
The inaugural meetings were held in March, 1946, 
and within a year both the Fund and Bank had com- 
menced operations. 





Economic Conditions in New Zealand 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Primary Production 

Climatic conditions were favourable for pasture 
growth in March but dry conditions persisted in sev 
eral areas during April and May. Although production 
up to the end of May was 2.3 per cent higher than 
for the same period last season; dairy production has 
shown a sharp seasonal decline, Prospects for winter 
feed supplies are better than last year. Meat killings 
are greater than last season but are below the 1949-50 
level. Shipping dithculties have caused killing to be 
slowed up at some works so that an extended season 
is likely 

Local wool sales concluded in May with prices for 
medium crossbreds showing an upward trend, reach- 
ing about 37 pence per pound at the closing sale. The 
New Zealand Wool Commission operated to a small 
extent in support of the market from the end of March 


and bought 1,600 bales. Prices for hides and sheep- 
skins have recovered somewhat. 

Most of the apples and pears for export have now 
been shipped. Prices on the British market have 
been high but are now easing with the arrival of Aus- 
tralian fruit. The markets for seeds and peas, sausage 
casings and casein remain weak. 

Balance of Payments 

The continued high level of imports during the 
first quarter, and the lower level of woolprices, in- 
dicated that without some form of exchange restric- 
tions a serious deficit would have occurred in the 
balance of payments during 1952. Accordingly ex- 
change restrictions were introduced on Ist April (see 
April “Bulletin”). Payments for private imports in 
April (£18 million) were nearly £3 million less than in 
March, but still £6 million above the average for the 
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first half of 1951. The balance of payments deficit for 
the first four months of this year was {10.2 million, a 
drastic change from the usual surplus for this period of 
thg year when export receipts are high. Net overseas as- 
sets, instead of rising as usual, fell from £81.8 million 
in December to £74.8 million at the end of April. 
They have shown a slight recovery in May but must 
be expected to fall in accordance with the normal 
seasonal pattern from June to December. For the 
twelve months ended April, 1952, the external deficit 
was {22 million. 

Monetary Situation 

By the end of April the volume of money had fallen 
to £270 million from the peak figure of £291 million 
in March, 1951. The big rise in trading bank advances 
since March, 1951, has been more than offset by an 
adverse balance of payments, the repayment of Gov- 
ernment debt to the Reserve Bank, and the transfer 
of wool retention moneys into frozen accounts. Trad 
ing bank advances have fallen from their peak of 
£195 million in April to £180 million at the end of 
May. Most of this movement is seasonal. The deposits 
which the trading banks maintain at the Reserve Bank 
had fallen to less than £25 million at the end of March 
but by the end of May they had risen again to £41 
million. The margin between actual and minimum 
deposits is still not great (especially when account is 
taken of the amounts held by individual banks) and it 
is in itself a reason for the banks to exercise caution in 
their lending policies, quite apart from the Reserve 
Bank's selective control policy. The analysis of ad 
vances published in this “Bulletin” suggests that, of 
the £49 million increase in advances from March, 1951 
to March, 1952, over half can probably be attributed 
to increased imports. 

Capital Market 

Following the Government's announcement on in. 
terest rates and on the tightening of capital issues 
control, yields on long-term government stock declined 
from around £3. 17s, 6d. per cent to around £3. 11s. 3d. 
This level was maintained through April and May 
but there were some weakening tendencies in evidence 
at the end of May. Share prices have also improved 
from their February low, but the market is still un 
certain. 

The demand for long and medium-term capital re- 
mains large, as higher prices, larger stocks and tighter 
bank credit force firms (many under-capitalised) to 
seek finance from the market. 

Public Finance 

The public accounts for the year ended 3lst March, 
1952, showed a surplus of £12.6 million in the Con- 
solidated Fund and £3.6 million in the Social Security 
Fund. (See table on page 98.) 


Manufacturing 

Some consumer goods industries are feeling the com- 
petition of imported goods and are having dithculty 
in disposing of stocks. In line with world trends, tex- 
ule firms have found demand slackening off. Over- 
time has been reduced in some factories. Other firms 
have closed small branches which they had established 
in country towns to tap labour not available in the 
cities. 


Retail Trade (Wellington Area) 


Sales since January have been below the correspond- 
ing months of last year although the monthly value 
has continued to increase. Taking into account the 
rise in prices the volume of sales must be consider- 
ably lower than last year. Sales of household drapery 
and furnishings are particularly low. 

Stocks appear to have levelled out at about 25 per 
cent above their last year’s value. This level may 
nat be abnormal (apart from furniture and furnish- 
ings) when account is taken of higher prices. It 
would thus appear that wholesalers are sull holding 
a large part of the abnormal imports and that retailers 
are re-ordering only to maintain their level of stocks. 
Prices 

The Consumers’ Price Index again rose during the 
March quarter, although the rate of increase appears 
to have slowed down. The 16 point rise since Decem- 
ber compares with rises of 30 points in the fourth 
quarter, 1951, 38 in the third, 48 in the second, and 
16 in the first quarter, 1951. First quarter figures, 
however, are affected by seasonal decreases in the 
prices of fruit, vegetables and eggs. During April, the 
All Foods Index which had fallen a further 15 points 
in March rose 39 points to 1395, two points above the 
January figure, but still below the December peak of 
1422. A further rise to 1408 occurred in May. 

Locally produced items in the Wholesale Prices In- 
dex fell slightly during January and February but this 
fall was outweighed by increases in the Imported 
Items Index which rose 2.5 per cent in February and 
3.3 per cent in January. This latter index is restricted 
in its coverage of imports and is therefore not a com- 
plete indication of the trend of import prices. 

The Export Prices Index for the December quarter 
was 5 per cent higher than in the September quarter 
but should decline again in the March quarter because 
of the fall in wool prices. 


General Conditions 

The tendency, noted in last quarterly review, for 
inflationary pressure to ease and for a more cautious 
note to be evident in business, has continued. World 


prices are generally stable with a tendency to fall 
slightly. 





Public Accounts, 1951-52 


THE ABSTRACT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS for the year ended 
3ist March, 1952, was gazetted on 5th June. Details 
of the receipts and expenditure of the Consolidated 
Fund, Social Security Fund and National Develop. 
ment Loans Account appear on pages 98 and 99 of this 
issue. 


The revenue and expenditure of the main non- 
capital accounts—the Consolidated and Social Security 
Funds—are summarised below for 1950-51 and 1951-52, 
with the actual totals for the latter expressed as a per- 
centage of total revenue. 

All classes of taxation showed increases over the 
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estimates Ihe largest increases were in customs 
duties and sales tax receipts, as a result of the abnorm 
ally large volume of imports. Total revenue at {224.5 
million was (16.5 million greater than estimated 
Expenditure varied only slightly from the estimates 

Compared with 1950-51 the most notable changes 
were the increased revenue from taxation, £200.5 mil 
lion compared with £158.0 million, despite the taxa 
tron reductions effective in 1951-52; the rise in subsidy 
expenditure from £94 million to £15.35 million, and 
the rise in defence expenditure from £15.53 million 
to £24.60 million, accounted for by larger votes for the 
SCcTVICCS 

\fter allowing for the transfer of £6.6 million to 
the War Emergency Fund, the surplus for the finan 
cial year in the Consolidated Fund was {12.6 million, 
compared with £3.1 million in 1950-51 (after provid 
ing for the transfer of £5.2 million to establish the 
War Emergency Fund) \ further surplus of £3.6 
million was shown in the Social Security Fund com 
pared with £461,000 last year. Of the total current 
surplus of £162 million, the Government proposes to 
use {5 million to meet part of its commitments tor 
the development of the Murupara pulp and paper 
scheme, while the balance is to be carried forward. 

In the National Development Loans Account, re 
ceipts for the year totalled £30.7 million, consisting 
of £88 million from National Savings and the re 
mainder from other borrowing, while expenditure 
totalled £33.1 million 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, 1951.52 
(Consolidated Fund and Social Security Fund Combined) 
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* Part 1950-51 surplus transferred in 1951-52 


JUNE 
PRINCIPAL NEW ZEALAND STATISTICS 


The table on pages 92 and 93 presents a selection 
of the main New Zealand statistics on production, 
trade, finance and prices. The following explanatory 


notes will assist in interpretation of the figures:— 
Mean Total Population: For year ended $ist March. Includes 
Maoris 


Farm Production: June year. Includes processing of farm pro- 


ducts 


Factory Production: March year Excludes processing of 


primary products included in other groups. 


Total Production: Includes groups not shown separately. No 
allowance is made for different production years of different 
groups. 


Value of Building Permits: Covers permits issued for new build 
ings and dwellings, and alterations and additions, in all urban 
listricts 


National Income: For full details see the Official Estimates of 
National Income and Expenditure published by the Census and 
Statistics Department as a cappieanent to the Abstract of 
Statistics 


Public Finance: “Current Expenditure—Other” is the total of 
expenditure from the Consolidated Fund, War Expenses Account 
Defence Fund and War Emergency Account, excluding transfers 
from the Consolidated Fund to these accounts and to the Social 
Security Fund 


Public Debt: Overseas debt is converted at the same rate 
throughout, Le. fstg.100 = £N.Z.100 = £A.125, and excludes 
fstg.24.1m. of funded debt and fstg.2.lm. of other debt in 
respect of which payments of interest and principal were sus- 
pended by agreement with the United Kingdom Government 
in 1931. As at Sist March 


Trade and Exchange: Imports valued at current domestic value 
in the country of origin, plus 10 per cent. Exports valued f.0.b 
including re-exports, ships’ stores and gold. 


“Balance of Exchange Transactions” figures are obtained from 
records of receipts and payments of overseas currency by the 
banking system Monthly figures for Imports, Exports and 
Balance of Exchange Transactions are twelve months running 
totals 


Money and Banking: “Volume of Money” comprises notes and 
coin held by the public, plus demand deposits at the trad 
ing banks, plus Government and other demand deposits at 
Reserve Bank, excluding Trading Banks’ balances and wool 
retention balances held at Reserve Bank. “Net Overseas Assets 
Revised Series)" is the total of foreign exchange and overseas 
investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect 
of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities, “Credit Balances 
in Savings Accounts”, is the total of balances in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, Trustee Savings Banks, National Savings Accounts 
and War Gratuity Accounts. Interest is credited in March of 
each year; for National Savings Accounts interest calculated for 
the year ended 30th June is not included im the total until the 
following March 


Government Security Yield: Based on 1953-57 34% stock until 
1943; thereafter 1960-63 3%, stock. 


Consumers’ (Retail) Price Index: For full details see the supple 
ment to the October-November, 1949, Abstract of Statistics. 


Retail Sales, Selected Items—Wellington Area: Index Numbers 
werage monthly value for year ended March, 1951 = 100. In 
cludes clothing, footwear, household drapery and household dur 
ables only—for full details see “Bulletin” for February, 1952 
Unemployed: Includes males only. Until September, 1945, the 
figures relate to males receiving unemployment benefits or work- 
ing on a subsidised basis. Since then the figures relate to males 
registered with the Labour and Employment Department as 
being disengaged. Subsidised workers are not included in this 
category. In April, 1939, a large number were transferred from 
unemployment to other social security benefits, e.g., sickness 
benefit. Monthly figures are as at the end of each month and 
annual figures are the averages of such monthly figures. 


1952 





Current Notes 


Wool Realisations 

According to figures released by the New Zealand 
Woolbrokers’ Association, a total of 928,065 bales of 
greasy wool were sold at auctions throughout New 
Zealand during the 1951-52 season. This is a record 
fivure for sales at auctions and is 30,755 bales above 
the previous record set in the 1946-47 season.  R¢ 
alisations from the $15.7 million Ibs. of greasy wool 
sold totalled £52.7 million—an average price of 40.096 
pence per lb., compared with a realisation of £107.9 
million from 294.9 million Ibs. at an average price of 
87.796 pence per Ib. in the 1950-51 season 


Quarterly Analysis of Trading Bank Advances 


The table on page 91 of this “Bulletin” shows that 
in the year ended March, 1952, bank advances in 
creased by £49 million compared with £36 million in 
the previous year. The percentage rate of increase 
was about the same for both years. 

In 1951-52 the most important increases in advances 
were to manufacturing industries (f12 million), im 
porters (£10.4 million) and retailers (£9.3 million), re 
flecting the large inflow of imports and the accumula 
tion of stocks of goods. The main changes are sum 
marised in the following table:— 


TRADING BANK ADVANCES 





Increase during Year 
£ million 


Per Cent 


Farmers 2 
Freezing Works, Meat Companies ' 
Wool Buyers 7 
Other Industries allied to Prim 

ary Production 1.2 58.2 
Other Manufacturing Industries 12.0 58.7 
Merchants, mainly Importers 10.4 i 97.1 
Stock and Station Agents 3.1 214.0 
Other Merchants 3.0 97.2 
Retailers 93 82.1 
Private Individuals 12 29.0 
All Other 3.5 19.7 


Total 37.6 


12.4 


29.7 


4 
! 
o* 62.9° 











* Decrease. 


Meat Consumption 

An analysis of meat consumption in New Zealand 
prepared by the Government Statistician shows that 
in the year ended 30th September, 1951, consumption 
per head of population amounted to 237.5 Ibs. com- 
pared with an estimated average of 221 Ibs. in the 
three pre-war seasons. Details are— 


MEAT CONSUMPTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


hs.) 





1950-51 Pre-war*® 
Beef , 305 1120 
Veal 75 
Mutton 5 60.0 
Lamb 6.5 
Pigmeat 8 26.0 
Total carcase meat 7.7 212.0 
Edible offal 98 90 


Total ! 21.0 — 
* Estimated average 1936-37 to 1938-39 











Motor Vehicle Imports 


Confirming the Government's decision not to issue 
import licences for built-up vehicles for the rest of 
1952, except for cars already approved for delivery to 
tourists in the United Kingdom and certain classes of 
heavy vehicles, the Minister in Charge of Import 
Licensing, Mr. ]. T. Watts, stated that New Zealand's 
overseas expenditure on motor vehicles in 1952 would 
exceed £19 million. Imports for the year would total 
$2,000 vehicles, consisting of between 18,000 and 
19,000 built-up vehicles and between 13,000 and 14,000 
vehicles for local assembly. 


Shipping Freight Rates 


There has been a steady decline in amp shipping 
freight rates since November, 1951. The United 
Kingdom Chamber of Shipping index of sterling 
tramp freight rates declined from 190.4 (1948 = 100) 
in October to 110.9 in May. 

The causes of this decline are stated to be— 

(a) the reduced volume of shipments of coal from 

the United States to Europe; 

(b) import restrictions in several countries, includ- 

ing Australia; 

(c) growing competition from German and Jap 

anese vessels. 

The decline in freight rates would have been greater 
but for the withdrawal of 366 United States merchant 
ships to the reserve fleet. 


World Gold Production 


According to the International Monetary Fund, 
gold produced in countries other than those under 
Russian influence amounted to 23.6 million ounces 
in 1951 compared with 24.1 million ounces in 1950. 
This is the first time since the end of the war that a 
reduction has taken place, although the average post 
war production has been only three-quarters the pre 
war level. A feature of the figures for individual 
countries is that contrary to expectations, production 
fell in most countries where the currency was de 
valued (i.e., price of gold raised) while it rose in most 
countries where the currency was not devalued. 

An independent estimate by the London firm of 
bullion dealers, Samuel Montagu and Company, also 
shows a decrease in gold production in 1951. Accord- 
ing to this estimate world gold production (including 
Russia and her satellites) was 25.7 million ounces in 
1951 compared with 26.4 million ounces in 1950. Of 
the 1951 production, about 18.3 million ounces were 
taken up by private buyers, leaving 7.4 million ounces 
available for official reserves. It is estimated that 
about eight million ounces were actually used “in the 
arts’, about five million ounces were absorbed 
privately in India, China and other Middle and Far 
Eastern countries, and about five million ounces went 
into private hoards in the Western World. Compared 
with the previous year’s figures, private buyers ab- 
sorbed 50 per cent more gold in 1951 and official 
reserves 50 per cent less. 
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II—TRADING BANKS 
1. Liabilities and Assets 


See text page 19 of February, 1951, issue. 
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117,071 
128,115 
138,211 
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31,634 
34,414 
37,870 
410,403 
39,016 
39,787 
39,815 


40,302 
39,449 
38.659 
39.199 
39,781 
41,093 
40,364 
40,125 


39,398 
39,382 
47,730 
39,091 
39,013 
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Liabilities 


131,470 
151,485 
165,984 
178,614 
189,715 
207,313 
256,068 


267,512 
269,353 
265,837 
252,913 
264,317 
259,884 
258,567 
262,478 


266,294 
267,354 
267 838 
260,670 
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67,794 
66,041 
68,814 
86,120 
86,674 
83,278 


8&7 423 
86,492 
87,506 
93,920 
97 276 
91,572 
85,554 
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68,360 
38,465 
46,018 
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13,647 
12,541 
13,295 
13,464 
14,526 
17,362 
27,276 


34,018 
39,492 
40,059 
23,712 
18,802 
14,108 
13,401 
15,680 
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22,694 
22,101 
17,796 
18,213 
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11,715 
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51,618 
58,342 
76,247 
86,470 
81,981 
94,065 
133,079 


137,636 
132,743 
121,428 
127,001 
133,030 
143,227 
147,336 
154,456 


159,266 
166,164 
187,259 
186,623 
179,862 


Unexercised 
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40,274 
45,041 
46,669 
50,650 
57,686 
64,178 
72.230 


75,732 
76,425 
78,433 
73,216 
70,061 
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JUNE, 1952 II-TRADING BANKS 
2. Classification of Advances 
(£N.2. thousands) Published by courtesy of the Associated Banks 
Last Wednesday . 1950 1951 1952 
in month arch Mare} Tune | September December ” March 





1. FARMERS: 
(a) Mainly Dairy 6,781 9.575 | 10,136 10,347 8,947 
(b) Mainly Wool 5,795 4,883 5,793 5,772 6,022 6,350 
(c) Mainly Meat 20: 1,124 910 R99 9O8 904 
(d) Mainly Agri- 
cultural 689 906 942 1,183 993 
(e) Mixed ; 3,828 4,182 4.204 | 4,335 4,343 


2. INDUSTRIES 9,313 17,395 21,367 21,952 22,885 21,538 
ALLIED TO PRIMARY I 
PRODUCTION : 
(a) Dairy Co’s., 

Factories, etc. 628 73% 1,313 
(b) Freez. Works, 
Meat Co’s., etc. 8,584 13,879 16,860 
(c) Woollen Mills 1,527 2,070 | 893 
(d) Wool Buyers 2.276 11,161 | 5442 
(e) Other 4163 | 4,348 | 4,449 


17,178 $2,188 28,957 








. Otrner MANurac- 
TURING & Propuc- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES: 15,037 20,477 19,765 21,678 


MERCHANTS, 

WHOLESALERS: 
(a) Mainly Imp’trs Fe. s 10,225 10,826 15,970 
(b) Others A ae. 3,135 3,724 5,030 


13,360 14,549 21,000 





| 
. RETAILERS: 11,932 14,610 17,644 


. TRANSPORT: 
(a) Shipping 503 394 322 
(b) Other 2.607 2731 2.877 

3,110 3,125 3,199 

. ALL OTHERS: 

(a) Local Bodies, 
M'pal Authori- 
ties, Public 
Utility Con- 
cerns, etc. 2,453 
Stock & Station 
Agents - 3,697 
Hotels (Public | 
& Private), 
R’rants, etc. ’ 2. , 2,939 
Entertainment 
Concerns ‘ ‘ 231 

(e) Financial Co's. 
Societies, etc. 1,925 ; é 1,913 2,257 

(f) Religious and 
Charitable 285 465 516 

(g) Professional T 2,045 : : 2,659 2,001 

(h) Private 
Individuals 9163 | ‘ 15,997 16,649 

(i) Miscellaneous 3,315 | ' ’ 5.612 6.536 


20,695 33,696 | 37,879 
ToraL ADVANCES 94,649 129,817 | 149,039 
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Money and Banking 
Advances and Investments 
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21.0 
38.5 
42.2 
4OR8 
SO4 
100.7 
102.6 
S4.1 
70.6 
FIel 


104.0 


63.8 
73.2 
80.7 
85.4 
83.4 
86.8 
99.3 
105.4 
96.7 
107.5 
146.3 


10.3 
32.9 
46.0 
47.3 
33.6 
36.8 
30.6 
44.9 
83.2 
90.6 


78.9 


As at last Balance Day 


263.9 
273.7 
291.0 
276.9 
277.8 
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90.9 
99 3 
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114.4 
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131.6 
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Bank 
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4é & 
87.4 
997 
106.5 
117.1 
138.7 
175.0 
188.6 
196.6 
243.8 
304.7 


Total 
Monthly 
296.0 
309.8 
313.5 
297.7 
297.2 
296.6 
310.8 
299.1 
288.6 
332.0 
310.7 
305.0 


313.7 
358.6 
386.3 
315.8 
311.6 
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Asat 
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108.5 
132.5 
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266 2 
282.2 
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200.7 
259.2 
266.2 
267.9 
269.7 
271.2 
274.0 
275.9 
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278.4 
276.0 
282.2 
282.5 
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179.9 
189.9 
130.4 
115.0 
127.6 
111.7 
1199 
144.3 





Overseas f 


at emt ome Oat one 
© tw 
Cte 

a Ktwe 


oO ww Ww 


tronNmsz 


“sy Y. 
fo ~NT e whe 
~ x 


~ 
~ 
ene 


! 
4 


Public Debt 


Internal 


146.2 
2308 
304.7 
366.7 
403.3 
472.7 
483.0 
494.1 
534.4 
565.1 
589.4 


eve 


575.8 


March Year 


1938-39 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 








currency at the rate £Stg.100 - 


MONTHLY 


£N.Z.100 = 


£A.125 











Share 

Prices 

Index 
(All 


groups) 








Consumers’ 
(Retail) 

Price Index 

Food 


All Groups 


Uniform Base 


718 
R38 
&56 
872 
R84 
891 
919 
99? 
1009 
1066 
1183 


Wholesale Prices 


Locally 
Produced 


Index 


Imported 


All Groups 


First Quarter, 1949 


Annual Averages 


056 
793 
801 
819 
835 
849 
909 
GOR 
1018 
1155 
1349 








524 
77. 
852 
881 
RO4 
891 
909 
1022 
1000 
1061 
1237 


1124 
1158 
1176 
1203 


570 

780 

&33 

858 

873 

875 

908 
1012 
1005 
1093 


1275 


Monthly Figures 








Export 
Prices 
Index 


1000 


513 
594 
618 
OAD 
699 
764 
957 


1059 


1750 








10271 


14591 








Wage 
Rate 
Index 


Retail 
Sales— 
Selected 
Items 
( Wellington 
Area) 
March 
Year 
9s] 100 














Unem- 
ployed 


Number 


34,748 
2.736 
1,096 

913 
677 
368 
&3 
61 
SS 
34 


”) 


Calendar 
Year 
1938 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Month 
1951—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 


Dec. 


~Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 








r Revised 





JUNE, 1952 
IV—FACTORY PRODUCTION 
Source: Census and Statistics Department 
Group |: Processing of Primary Products—Meat freezing and preserving, ham and bacon curing, butter, cheese, and other milk products, sausage 
casing manufacture, fell-mongering and wool-scouring, boiling down and manure-making 
Group Hi; Public Uulity Industries-Gasworks and electricity generation and supply 


Group Ik: Processing of Natural Resources—Fish canning, saw-milling, lime-crushing and cement making, brick, tile and pottery-making, 
phormium flax milling, and linen flax processing 


Group IV: Secondary Industries All other industries covered by the statistics representing “true manufacturing” or “secondary production” 
including clothing, printing, general engineering and body building and motor and cycle engineering 


Base 1938-39 «= 100 (a) Index Numbers of Value and Volume. 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 ALL 


Processing Pastoral Public Utility Processing Natural Secondary GROUPS 
Farm Products Industries Resources Industries ! TOTAL 





Valu » obutne Value Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 

Added of of of of Added of ot Added of of Added of 

Value Pro Pro Pro Pro Value Pr Pro Value Pro Pro | Value Pro- 
ducts duction ducts duction ducts duction ducts duction ducts 


| 
1938-39 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 
1939-40 116 112 | 110 111 110 | #11 103 | 113 | 114 | 111 113 113 110 


1940-41 129 | 126 19 | 11S | 115 | 104 | 126 | 134 | 114 125 | 129 114 
| 





1941-42 139 126 124 119 | 103 141 | 150 | 116 137 136 


1942-43 152 | 130 130 | 133 111 | 155 | 165 | 120 | 158 | 145 


1043-44 1 128 | 1381 118 | 170 | 184 | 126) 162 | 154 
1944-45 7. 143 5 114 | 181 | 195 | 130 | 178 166 
1945-46 | | a: 147 | 158 | 112 | 195 | 206 | 134 | 185 
1946-47 $7 59 | 154 | 113 | 218 | 230) 146 | 205 
1947-48 9 | 128 | 15 158 13 | 131 | 251 | 204 | 159 | 233 
1948-49¢ 22 71% 167 | 252 | 138 | 267 163-252 
1949-50271 2490 85 4 | 174) 268 | 208 | 143 | 300 | 381 | 174 | 285 
} 1950-51, s | 131 | 2 0 176 ! 149 | 353) 412 | 185 | 311 


1 1948-49 figures are estimates based on a sample survey 


INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE AND VOLUME OF FACTORY PRODUCTION 


BASE 1938-1939 - 100 


PROCESSING PASTORAL PUBLIC UTILITY 
FARM PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 
TOTAL ~ 


GROUP | GROUP I 
ALL GROUPS 

















. | PROCESSING NATURAL SECONDARY 
ALUE OF PRODUCTS 

7 ~~ RESOURCES INDUSTRIES 
GROUP tii GROUP IV 


—“SVOLUME OF 
PRODUCTION 























paaouction| 














JUNE, 1952 
IV—FACTORY PRODUCTION 


(b) Principal Statistics by Industrial Groups. 


GROUP I. 


Value of Land, 
Bidgs., Plant, 
and Machinery 


£N_.Z.000 Number £N.Z.000 £N 27.000 £N Z.000 £N .Z.000 
1942-43 10,434 16,015 5,697 66,297 55,667 10,630 
1943-44 10,350 16,080 5.710 65,551 55,158 10,393 
1944-45 10,359 16,541 6,435 73.855 61,693 12,162 
1945-46 10,463 17,036 7,138 72.181 59.674 12,507 
1946-47 10,918 17,291 7,428 80,203 66,201 14,002 
1947-48 12,398 17,877 8,164 101,785 87,168 14,617 
1948-49+ na. 17,800 8,700 111,000 95,000 16,000 
1949-50 15,062 17,707 9 439 127,257 108,249 19,008 
1950-51 16.912 17,897 10,926 157,290 143,085 14,205 


Persons Salaries and Total Value Cost of Added 
Engaged Wages Paid of Products Materials Used Value* 


GROUP II. 


1942-43 42.853 S34 1,811 10,157 7,003 
1943-44 44,031 5,425 1,915 10,849 7,483 
1944-45 47 462 x 2,034 11,215 7,901 
1945-46 51,370 2 2,317 11,716 8,286 
1946-47 56,935 2,470 12,457 9,129 
1947-48 68,518 2.548 12,768 9,298 
1948-49+ n.a. 2,800 14,300 10,600 
1949-50 84,264 3,067 15,221 11,048 
1950-51 91.751 3,392 16,379 11.667 


GROUP IIL 


1942-43 4,638 a9! 3,643 6,127 
1943-44 4,901 055 3,888 6,598 
1944-45 5,147 772 3,934 6,519 
1945-46 5,276 74 4,191 7.290 
1946-47 5,341 oa 4,384 a3 7747. 
1947-48 5.940 25 5,362 9,687 
1948-49F na 5,900 11,600 
1949-50 7,327 x, & 6,299 12,364 
1950-51 9,263 13,467 7,000 13,981 


GROUP IV. 


1942-43 81,818 21,104 79,864 41,286 38,578 
1943-44 84,304 22,920 89,082 46,636 42,446 
1944-45 88,490 24,976 94,546 49,435 45,111 
1945-46 93,414 27,853 100,163 51,639 48,524 
1946-47 99,412 31,054 113,336 58,867 54,469 
1947-48 103,747 36,059 142,677 80,068 62,609 
1948-49+ 105,200 38,600 158,300 91,600 66,700 
1949-50 106,861 42,512 170,439 95,509 74,930 
1950-51 110,895 49,069 199,905 111,923 87,982 


ALL GROUPS. 


1942-43 88,254 114,590 | 32,256 165,936 107,448 58,488 
1943-44 90,741 117,864 34,433 175,687 112,884 62,803 
1944-45 96,991 122,414 37 379 189,801 122,695 67,106 
1945-46 103,891 128,208 41,499 195,259 123,508 71,751 
1946.47 113,520 134,435 45,336 218,106 138,534 79,572 
1947-48 132,813 140,267 52,133 272,155 181,773 90,382 
1948-494 n.a. 142,500 56,000 301,000 203,000 98,000 
1949-50 162,294 | 144,309 61,317 332,294 221,729 110,475 
1950-51 179,791 148,940 70,387 395,046 274,166 120,880 





*Added Value is the difference between the value of the products and the cost of materials used, and represents the 
value created by the manufacturing processes. + Estimate based om a sample survey 





V—AGRICULTURAL 


1. (a) Area Under Production 


AND PASTORAL STATISTICS 


Source 


JUNE, 1952 


Census and Statistics Department 





Grains and Pulses (threshed) 


Fodder Crops (not harvested) 


Fodder Crops (harvested) 


Grasses @ 
Clovers 


W heat (hate 


51 


Swedes Turnips 


333 
| yd 199 


te 


18] 
177 
55 175 


‘ 171 


49 


4 





182 
175 
1&8 
194 


Rape 


173 
161 
lol 
164 
182 


162 


(rasses & 
(lovers 


519 
446 


Oats Lucerne 


37 
43 


— 


cut for 
Seed 


110 
141 


560 
001 
580 
661 


46 
47 
52 


ov 


SuomQuhwysN 
— & Sy 











(b) Yields 





1938.39 
1942-43 
1947-48 
1948 49 
1949.50 


Grains and Pulses (bushels 


Wheat 
5 564A 
9 819 
4,539 


Oats 


2OD§ 
2,809 
2,854 


Barley 


1,077 
1,058 
2,088 





3719 | 2,2 
2,620 ASA 


) wr 1¢ , 
Ouse bad 1A 


S958 ) Se 


$A) 


000) 


Peas 


387 
889 
1,139 
1,195 
1,243 


O26 


Fodder Crops {harvested 


Oats Lucerne 


96 
110 
112 


tons) 
ssets & 
1,096 

953 
1,181 





111 
124 


102 


1,360 
1418 


1.600 


y 
Perennia 


12.8 
11.6 
16.8 
17.2 
17.6 
36.4 





Grass and Clover Seeds (mullions of ibs.) 


Ryegra 


Crested 
Dogstail 


“s Chewings 
Others Fescue 
2.3 J 
3.8 
4.1 


Clowers 


4.8 
47 


10.5 


i 





2. Trade 


Source: Customs Department 





Unprepared Oats 


Va 
Centa 


( 


(entals 


w6 
06 
01 
0] 


Unprepared Peas 


Value 
£NZ 
00¢ 
198 
328 
681 
616 
1,195 
968 
R38 


03 


Other Unprepared 
Grains & Pulses 


EXPORTS 


Valu ( 


wt 


(2NZ 


000) 


40) 
36 
42 
53 
44 
64 
39 


$7 


mem + Unto ho 


Neo hwy 


Clover Seed 


Value | 
| (4N2Z 
' 0 


479 
619 
943 
1,259 
631 
989 
681 


915 


Other 
Seeds* 
Value 
(2NZ 

000) 


Grass Seed 

Cw 

(000) 
18 
12 
26 
ao 
50 
37 
27 


Cw 
(000) 
67 
123 
144 
87 
114 
104 
128 


7\ 


| Value 
(2N2Z 
ai | 
78 
105 
152 
171 
210 
123 
80 


58 


437 
897 
1,100 
821 
729 
692 
884 
SOO 


Onions 





*Including Linseed 





EXPORTS 
Linen 
Potatoes 


Valu 
a . ( 


N wt 
ané 


32 
*w 
26 
31 
35 
39 


119 


Plax 


(Fibre & Tow) 


Value 
(2N.2 





2,820 
3,385 
4.905 
4.416 
4,907 
5,740 
5,386 


5 562 


Barley 


Centals 


562 
129 
108 
110 

98 
147 


716 
1,155 
2,453 
2,213 
1,793 
2.428 
4,301 


$052 


Value 
(£ N z 
199 
60 
88 
75 
67 
102 


IMPORTS 
Seeds 


Value 


5.629 
5,858 


831 
929 
1,191 
1,403 
1,430 





3. Farm Machinery Source: Census and Statistics Department 





As at 3lst January 


1930 1938 


T 
1942 1947 1948 } 


1949 1950 | 


Electric Motors (Number) 
Internal Combustion Engines 
( Number ) 

Agricultural Tractors (Number) 

Milking Machines ( Plants) 
(Cow Capacity ) 

Cream Separators ( Number) 

Shearing Machines (Stands) 


16,456 


19,1609 

3,891 
20,415 
72,147 
48,302 
21,482 


65,699 


23,882 
13,967 
31,487 
107,096 
54,107 
28,611 


82,721 


23,109 
21,156 | 
32,596 
112,813 
48,194 
33,907 


88,282 | 94,047 | 110,683 | 
24,922 
23,423 
33,461 
118,548 
48,457 
35,448 


26,199 
27 447 
34,114 
123,511 
48,451 
36,952 


29,926 | 
34.918 | 
36,368 
139.929 

54,421 | 
40,536 | 


116,549 


29,046 
40,310 
37,176 
144,574 


42,298 








JUNE, 1952 
V—AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL STATISTICS 


4. Livestock 
(thousands) Source: Census and Statistics Department 


T 


1939 1949 1950 | 1951 





As at 3ist January 


CATTLE: 
Dairy Cows in milk 
Total Dairy Stock 
Total Beef Stock 
Total Cattle 


Pics: 
Breeding Sows 
Total Pigs 
Horses: 
As at 30th April 
SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
Breeding Ewes 17,571 19,960 21,881 
Wethers 2,438 2,815 ; 
Lambs 7,240 7,703 a 
Total Sheep and Lambs 28,649 31,897 RA! 33,857 
Season ended 30th June } 
Sheep shorn 25.018 29,269 31,533 
Lambs shorn 3,508 3,923 58 4 6,340 
Lambs tailed 15,279 16.949 21,170 





* As at 30th June 





FIELD CROPS—AREAS AND YIELDS 


TELD 9 ACRES 








TOTAL YIELD-+ 


250 
ACRES THRESHED 


200 


7 


TOTAL YIELD—>S , 150 ~~ e*” 


100 


AREA HARVESTED FOR SEED 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 














AREA UNDER FODDER CROPS 


¢TOTAL YIELD FODDER CROPS 

















a 


) 
— 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 = 
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VI-NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
1.—Consolidated Fund 


(IN. the 


usands } 


Source 


JUNE, 


NZ. Gazette 





Year Ended 3ist March 
REVENUE: 


Taxation 

( ustom 
Beer Duty 
sale J ix 
bilm Hire 
Highways 
stamp and Death Duties 
Land 


Income 


lax 


lax 
lax 
National Secun 


af 
Miscellaneous 


Total Taxation’ 

[rite rest 
(On Capital Liability 

Working Railways 

Postal and Telegraph 

(other Accounts 
Qn Public Debt Redemption Fund 
(On Other Public Moneys 
of Stock® 


Receipts 


Lasuc 
(other 


Total Revenue 


1946 


8,800 
2,309 
4,505 
134 
2,324 
2,802 
937 
26,466 


93 
48,371 


1,059 
713 
1,728 
356 
2,001 


4,278 
58,500 


1947 1948 


739 746 
1,356 2,018 
358 301 
2,161 1,938 


16.014 
117,116 


12,865 
108,294 


1949 


19,111 
4,555 
14,105 
108 
3,614 
9,624 
916 
49,008 


20 
101,062 


1950 


21,475 
4,822 
14,785 
113 
3,640 
9,568 
967 
48,483 


704 
3,353 


1,829 


15,257 


124,997 


1951 


23,600 
5,036 
16,827 
107 
3,997 
12,129 
1,043 
59,442 


(3 122,181 


811 
3,833 


1,922 
15,010 


~ 143,757 | 


1952 


32,600 
5,274 
21,811 
113 
4,575 
13,325 
1,138 
78,102 


156,937 


6 
| 948 
| 4,494 


1,890 
| 16,514 
| 180,788 





EXPENDITURE: 
PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS— 
Interest 
nhoortization 
Debt 
uperannuation Fund 
Boroughs* 
War Expenses A/c." 
War Emergency A/« 
Compensation to Reserve Lank 
(other 


and Management of 


Payments to 
Iransfer to 


Transfer to 


Fotal Permanent Appropriations 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Prime Minister's Dept 
\ffairs 


ANNUAI 
Leyislative, 
and External 
Stalnlization 
\dministration & Finance 
Law and Order 
Defence® 
Development — of 
Secondary 
\griculture 
Industries and Commerce, Tour 
ist and Publicity 
Lands and Survey 
Other® (including 
Defence Fund) 
Social Services :* 
Health and Mental Hospitals 
Education 
War and other Pensions 
T’sfer to Social Security Fund 
Nat. Prov. and Friendly Soc’ies 
Ms sintenance of Public Works‘ 


ised I-xpenditure 


Creneral 


Primary and 


Industries 


transiers to 


Total 


Total Expenditure* 


Annual Appropriations 


18,584 
4,212 


2,319 


3,556 
6,461 
4,173 
7,000 
112 
1.942 
165 
31,752 


57,252 


17,559 
4,956 
2,956 


3.000 


435 
29,321 


460 _ 
28, 931 


983 
14,622 
8,477 
1,537 
9,382 


654 
14,539 
5.344 
1,539 
7,107 


1,450 1,610 


873 


1,730 
1184 


1,073 


5,962 

8,883 

4.688 

16,000 

9 809 

69 

74,753" 


103,683 115,330 


86,009" 


16,620 


9,409 
2,530 

205 
2,000 


20,570 
421 
51,762 


1,020 
11,687 
7,702 
1,694 
8,987 


8,081 
9,589 
4,926 
15,000 


10,680 
128 


87,131° 


138,893 


16,737 


5,748 
2,590 
234 


352 
25,661 


1,068 
14,856 
8,720 
1,930 
9,822 


2,470 


1,268 
1,031 


3,683 


8,865 
11,614 
5,368 
12,000 
11,852 
482 


17,264 


9,050 
2,850 
254 


10,796 
2,051 


17,713 
6,063 
2,915 

298 


6,600 
688 7 
34,276 


1,802 
15,320 
16,182 

2,036 
24,640 


3,451 
iP 
l, 
5,040 


12,776 





~ 95,028" 


120,689 _ 


105,481" 


133,876" 





135,504 


168,153 





From 1947 ime 


1952 


jludes taxation formerly 
exchange rate appreciation on 20th 
Dey artmental Receipts 
i nape H ahways Account 
Othe °F 


redited to War Expenses Account 
August, 1948 * From 1947 gross expe 
and included wnder “Other Receipts *Payments tc 
now abolished. * From 1949 Civil Aviation and Meteor 
rom 1948 includes expenditure for Highways Maintenance’ 
“ Fepenses Account. * Excluding payments 
1981, £4.3m.; to 


* For — 
nditure is sho 


of comp nsation to the Reserve Bank for losses arising out of 
“Credits-in-Aid”, formerly deducted from expenditure, are shown 
wre coughs for highway maintenance Up to 1947 includes transfers to 
Og ic ool Services ine luded in “Development of Primary and Secondary Indus 
formerly paid from “Main Highways Account” ne'uding certain expenditure 
from previous years surp plus, viz.: transfers to War Expenses Account 1948, £4.6m.; 
War Emergency Account, 1952, £5.2m.; Family Bonus, 1952, £3.1m 





JUNE, 1952 


(£N.Z. thousands) 


2. Social Security Fund 


VI-NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Source: 


99 


NZ. Gazette 





Year Ended 3lst March 


1946 1947 1948 1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 





RECEIPTS : 
Social Security Charge 


Transfer from Consolidated Fund 


Other 
Total 


EXPENDITURE : 
Medical and Hospital Benefits 
Age Benefits 
Invalidity and Sickness Benefits 
Family Benefits 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefits 
Universal Superannuation 


Other 
Total 


29,378 
15,000 
59 


44,437 


22,384 
18,000 
136 


22,286 40,520 


31,703 
12,000 
71 


43,773 


35,766 
14,000 
116 


49,882 


43,613 
14,000 
169 


57,782 





5,564 
9818 
1,749 
2,612 
1,068 
1,186 


6,212 
11,881 
2,182 
12,681 
1,552 
1,350 
964 969 1,104 


22,960 36,825 42,997 


7,875 
13,791 
2,260 
14,242 
1,875 
1,850 


8,461 
15,134 
2,406 
14,851 
2,126 
2.179 
1,203 


46,360 


8,723 
17,151 
2,471 
15,289 
2,175 
2,336 
1,274 


49,421 


9,368 
19,235 





3. National Development Loans Account 





RECEIPTS : 
Stock Issued 
Treasury Bills Issued 


Total 


EXPENDITURE : 

Transfers to Accounts— 
Electric Supply 
Public 
State Coal-mines 
State Forests 
Land Settlement 
Working Railways 
Post Office 
Other 


Works (includes Housing Construction) 


12,980 15,600 


~ 12,980 15,600 


19,447 
6,500 


25,947 





2,920 
6,872 
350 
300 
1,500 
851 


5,500 
11,400 
1,560 
1,050 
1,700 
1,650 
173 


202 923 


es 


2,914 
25,947 


Miscellaneous? — 557 
Total 12,995 15,600 


* Includes purchases of shares, and in 1948 transfer to Loans Redemption Account 
* Excluding Family Bonuses £3.1m. paid direct from Consolidated Fund (see note 8). 





VII-SMALL SAVINGS IN NEW ZEALAND 
Credit Balances in Savings Accounts National Savings Bonds 


Estimated 
Purchase 
Value of 
Bonds 
Out 
standing$ 
Total at 
end of year 


7,896 
5,557 


(£N.Z. thousands) 





Estimated 
Change 
during 
Period 


Total Credit 
Balances in 
Savings 
Accounts*® 


Post Office 
Savings 
Bank 


National 
Savings 
| Accounts 


Trustee Change 
during 


Period*® 


Savings 
Bank 





. | Toma | 
end of year 
236,625 
244,822 
| 257,492 
| 269,167 
285,144 


March- Years Balance at end of year Annual Annual 


31,778 
32,771 
34,943 
36,893 
38,334 


36,070 
40,197 
47,671 
53,214 
59,218 


228,729 
239,265 
253,596 
266,210 
282,191 


1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


160,881 t 
166,297¢ 
170,982 
176,103 
184,639 


+ 11,770 
+ 10,536 
+ 14,331 
+ 12,614 
+ 15,981 


— 2,076 
— 2,339 
3,896 — 1,661 
2.957 939 
2953|— 4 


Total 
end month 


+ 9,694 
+ 8,197 
+ 12,670 | 
+ 11,675 


+ 15,977 | + 


| Total at end 
| of month 


| 277,098 
| 278,973 
| 279,792 
281,034 
| 281,151 


Month Balance at end of month Monthly Monthly Monthly 
180,326 
181,684 
182,310 
183,083 
182,971 
183,095 
182,960 
180,942 
184,639 
184,600 


38,018 
38,219 
38,328 
38,376 
38,239 
38,156 
37 984 
37,478 
38,334 
38,258 


55,668 
56,008 
56,101 
56,519 
56,909 
56,968 
57,481 

57,580 
59,218 
59,649 


274,012 
275,910 
276,739 
277,978 
278,119 
278,219 
278,425 
276,000 
282,191 
282,507 


2,793 
1,898 
829 
1,239 
141 
100 
206 
2,425 
6,191 
316 t 


3,086 

3,063 23 
3,053 10 
3,056 3 
3,032 24 
3,020 12 | 281,239 
3,002 18 | 281,427 
2,983 19 | 278,983 
2,953 3) | 285,144 
2,909 | 44 285,416 


2,778 | 
1,875 | 
819 | 
1,242 | 
117 | 
8&8 
189 | 
2,444 
6,161 | 
272 | 
j 
amounts to credit. of ‘Wer Grgsnies Agsweute, 9 viz. —1947- 48, 5 212,459,000; “ole a1 £11, a“ 14-080 UBxcludingacerved ty A 


interest which 
has been regarded as a cash payment on maturity. ft Net Nati 
changes ia primary-products stabilisation and wool retention in the National Income Statistics less direct taxation and 


1951—July 
A 


++] ++++4+4++ 
++) ++++4+4+4+ 











* Including interest credited in March of each year N 1 Savings A ts inter 

following March. tInc 
vate Income = Private Income as 
lances. 





100 JUNE, 1952 
VITII—FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
(£NZ. thousands) 1. Net Overseas Assets* 
Last t 1909 1950 i] 1951 
Wednesday \ 


Trading | Reserve Trading 
in Month: || Total Bank Banks Tort | “Bank Banks Total 


64,809 16,498 63,360 58,413 32,482 90,895 
69,865 18,125 67,304 65,198 34,053 99,251 
74,975 20,100 74,175 68,254 31,504 99,758 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


82,250 23,634 89,241 80410 34018 114,428 77, 
79,987 %, 18,605 87,016» 83.824 —- 39,492—s«123,316 
July 78,037 16,169 , 83,509 83.454 40,059 123,513 | 
Aug. 71,747 12,302 | 78,402 94150 23,712 117,862 
Sept. 65,998 13,374 71.009 «91.914 = 18802 —s:110,716 
Oct. | 62,165 13,927 68,843 83.855 14.108 ~—s-_-97,963 
Nov. | 60,102 9,670 63,541 72947 13,401 86,347 | 
Dec. | 59,738+ 22,.013¢ | 72,984+ 66,123¢ 15.680 _81,803+ 


* Foreign exchange and overseas investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. The Reserve Bank 
figures include not only sterling exchange as formerly, but also other foreign exchange holdings and overseas investments. * Last Wednesday before Christmas. 


(£N.Z. thousands) 2. Foreign Exchange Transactions of New Zealand Banking System 


i 1951 | 1982 
ner | RECEIPTS - ‘PAYMENTS Balance RECEIPTS PAYMENTS Balance 
= Cal = ciaaihaan 


= of 
Imports*® Other Transactions Exports Other Imports* Other Transactions 


13,938 3,027 +15,202 | 20,368 2,272 | 27,296 2072  — 6728 
16,207 2813 + 8,532 24,674 4,589 25,276 2,949 + 1,038 
14,773 2485 + 476 24,381 2,564 24,777 4,700 2,531 
13,428 2973 + 3,953 18,967 3,208 20,704 3,434 | — 1,963 
12,765 2,357 + 9,988 21,818 2,594 20,003 2,973 + 1,436 
12,976 3,220 +12,660 

15,498 7,067 + 871 

21,287 3,425 — 5,494 

21,842 2,524 

26,959 3,479 

26,853 2,898 

23,629 3,653 

220,153 39,923 + 16,057 

* Includes estimated payments for Government imports. 


NET OVERSEAS ASSETS” 


EXCHANGE RATE 
ADJUSTED, 20/8/1948 


ay 
June 


{ 
| 
Age. aan ’ 23,924 82,285 72.410 30,000 102,410 74,831 
| 
| 
4 








i 


| Exports 

Jan. | 30,042 
Feb. 26,044 
Mar. | 15,546 
| 18,810 
23,626 

26,862 

21,429 

17,083 

15,322 

19,707 

18,189 

21,188 

253,847 
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THE MATERIAL IN THIS “BULLETIN” WAS PREPARED BY THE RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
OFFICE OF THE RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND AND PRINTED IN NEW ZEALAND BY 
WHITCOMBE AND TOMBS LIMITED. 





